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Guten LEVIN SWIGGETT, Editor 


T is planned to be the meeting-place for those who care for the 

beautiful and permanent things in art and literature; where one 
may find, seleéted carefully from the writings of the master-minds of 
the past, their best thoughts and appreciations of these things; and 
where the man of to-day, whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give 
expression to his love for and abiding faith in those personalities, in- 
stitutions, and things that reflect a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 

The first volume of the little journal was concluded in June, 1907. 
The publishers are more than justified with the moral support it has 
received. Among the leading American poets and essayists who have 
contributed to its pages are D. C. Gilman, R. U. Johnson, Edwin 
Mims, D. K. Dodge, J. R. Hayes, J. G. Neihardt, Edith M. 
Thomas, G. B. Rose, F. W. Allen, W. P. Shepard, Clyde Furst, 
C. H. Page, Edwin Wiley, G. L. Swiggett, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Clinton Scollard, E. C. Litsey, Jeannette Marks, Charlotte Porter, 
Estelle Duclo, Fanny Runnells Poole, S. M. Peck, and B. L. 
Gildersleeve. 

It is our desire to gain in this simple undertaking the interest and 
support of all who may feel the need of such a publication, and who 
understand that we shall not be adding another to a list of ‘‘ periodicals 
of individuality and protest’? which is probably large enough already. 
During the past year you have received one or more sample copies of 
Tue PaTuHFinpeR. To make the journal a financial success, we must 
materially increase its subscription. May we not, therefore, beg your 
cordia] co-operation and enlist your support and influence among your 
friends ? 

In order to gain your interest, we have decided to present to anyone 
sending in four subscriptions ($2) a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Com- 
pensation. The essay has an appropriate introduétory note by Professor 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase, of the department of English i in Indiana Uni- 
versity. It it set up in beautiful old style type and printed on paper of 
antique finish, and bound with wrapper covers. It is a good example of 
dignified bookmaking. 
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NOON-TIDE 


By Tuomas S. Jones, JR. 


As in some old and simple village street, 
Where all day long the lazy shadows lean, 
And the soft sunshine sifting in between 
Makes golden all the road-side at my feet, 
Where overhead the arching branches meet 
Holding me close with walls of cloistered green, 
Where scents come homeward meadow-lade and keen, 
And ways are homely, and the long hours sweet. 


So ever at a moment’s thought of you 
Amid this moil, I seem again to stand 
In an old lane where we were wont to pass — 
Afar the hum of bees is wafted through, 
The sleepy pastures smile on either hand, 
And life lies dreaming in the tangled grass. 


EpiTor’s Norge.— In the July Pathfinder, on this page, read ‘“‘ Arno”’ for 
“ Avon”? in third line of Waters of Song. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY 
INTRODUCTION* 


Among the many charming festivals celebrated 
by Old Japan, the most romantic was the festival 
of Tanabata-Sama, the Weaving-Lady of the 
Milky Way. .... 

To understand the romance of this old festi- 
val, you must know the legend of those astral 
divinities to whom offerings used to be made, 
even by the Imperial Household, on the seventh 
day of the seventh month. The legend is Chi- 
nese. This is the Japanese popular version of it: 

The great god of the firmament had a lovely 
daughter, Tanabata-tsume, who passed her days 
in weaving garments for her august parent. She 
rejoiced in her work, and thought that there was 
no greater pleasure than the pleasure of weaving. 
But one day, as she sat before her loom at the 
door of her heavenly dwelling, she saw a hand- 
some peasant lad pass by, leading an ox, and 
she fell in love with him. Her august father, 
divining her secret wish, gave her the youth for 

* Introduction reprinted, by courtesy of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., from The Romance of the Milky Way by Lafcadio Hearn. 


Verse renderings (not before published) by Evaleen Stein from literal 
translations by Mr. Hearn. 
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a husband. But the wedded lovers became too 
fond of each other, and negleted their duty to 
the god of the firmament; the sound of the 
shuttle was no longer heard, and the ox wandered, 
unheeded, over the plains of heaven. There- 
fore the great god was displeased, and he 
separated the pair. They were sentenced to live 
thereafter apart, with the Celestial River between 
them; but it was permitted them to see each 
other once a year, on the seventh night of the 
seventh moon. On that night— providing the 
skies be clear—the birds of heaven make, with 
their bodies and wings, a bridge over the stream; 
and by means of that bridge the lovers can meet. 
But if there be rain, the River of Heaven rises, 
and becomes so wide that the bridge cannot 
be formed. So the husband and wife cannot 
always meet, even on the seventh night of the 
seventh month; it may happen, by reason of 
bad weather, that they cannot meet for three or 
four years at a time. But their love remains 
immortally young and eternally patient. 

To ancient Chinese fancy, the Milky Way was 
a luminous river,—the River of Heaven—the 
Silver Stream. It has been stated by Western 
writers that Tanabata, the Weaving-Lady, is a 
star in Lyra; and the Herdsman, her beloved, a 
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star in Aquila, on the opposite side of the 


The moon of the seventh month used to be 
called Zanabata-tsuki, or ““The Moon of Tana- 
bata.’”’?’ And it was also called Fumi-tsukt, or 
“The Literary Moon,’”’ because during the 
seventh month poems were everywhere com- 
posed in praise of the Celestial Lovers... . . 

I think that my readers ought to be interested 
in the following selection of ancient Japanese 
poems, treating of the Tanabata legend. All 
are from the Manyoshu. The Manyoshu, or 
‘Gathering of a Myriad Leaves,” is a vast 
collection of poems composed before the middle 
of the eighth century. It was compiled by 
Imperial order, and completed early in the ninth 
Century meat hae 

As for the forty-odd ¢axka which I have 
translated, their chief attraction lies, I think, in 
what they reveal to us of the human nature of 
their authors. Tanababa-tsume still represents 
for us the Japanese wife, worshipfully loving ;— 
Hikoboshi appears to us with none of the 
luminosity of the god, but as the young Japa- 
nese husband of the sixth or seventh century, 
before Chinese ethical convention had begun to 
exercise its restraints upon life and literature. 
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Also these poems interest us by their expression 
of the early feeling for natural beauty. In them 
we find the scenery and the seasons of Japan 
transported to the Blue Plain of High Heaven ;— 
the Celestial Stream with its rapids and shallows, 
its sudden risings and clamorings within its stony 
bed, and its water-grasses bending in the autumn 
wind, might well be the Kamogwa;—and the 
mists that haunt its shores are the very mists of 
Arashiyama. The boat of Hikoboshi, impelled 
by a single oar working upon a wooden peg, is 
not yet obsolete; and at many a country ferry 
you may still see the 4z£z-fune in which Tanabata- 
tsume prayed her husband to cross in a night of 
storm,—a flat broad barge pulled over the river 
by cables. And maids and wives still sit at their 
doors in country villages, on pleasant autumn 
days, to weave as Tanabata-tsume wove for the 
sake of her lord and lover. 

It will be observed that, in most of these 
verses, it is not the wife who dutifully crosses the 
Celestial River to meet her husband, but the 
husband who rows over the stream to meet the 
wife; and there is no reference to the Bridge of 
Birds. LaFcaDIO HEARN. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY* 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


Hikoboshi — 
O’er Heaven’s Stream the careless wind 
May always freely come and go; 
Nor any barrier do they find, 
The snow-white clouds that hither blow ; 
But from my Heart’s-Desire, alas, 
No word to me may ever pass! 


A pebble to the farther side 
Of Heaven’s River I could fling ; 
So small the waters that divide 
And waste our hearts with sorrowing! 
Yet must we yearn and weep in vain, 
Hopeless, till Autumn comes again! 


Tanabata — 


By the tall river-grass, I know 

The waters of the Heavenly tide 
Not greatly risen in their flow ; 

Yet though so near the farther side, 
To meet my Love there is no way 

Save on the one appointed day! 


Hikoboshi — 


That soft white cloud by Autumn winds 
So swiftly driven, can it be 


*In dealing with Mr. Hearn’s literal translations of the Japanese 
stanzas, I have, in a few cases, very slightly paraphrased them in 
order to meet the requirements of English verse. I have also taken 
the liberty of arranging these little poems written by many different 
authors, so as to follow consecutively the legend Mr. Hearn so charm- 
ingly relates for us. EVALEEN STEIN, 
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That Tanabata sweet unbinds 
Her snowy scarf to signal me? 
Oh winds of Autumn, hither blow! 
Or cloud, or scarf, I fain would know! 


Tanabata— 


While sadly waiting, all alone, 

A flower-white silken stuff I wove; 
And now, this evening, I have sewn 

A fair new garment for my Love. 
Ah, Heaven’s River, why delay 

My dear Lord’s coming, day by day? 


Htkoboshi— 


The cloth, with woven flowers o’erlaid, 
That Tanabata patiently 

Within her starry dwelling made, 
I think that, even now, for me 

She fashions it into a white 
Soft silken robe for my delight. 


Though I, a Star-God, freely pass 
Through all the vast sky, to and fro, 

Across the Heavenly Stream, alas, 
Save once a year, I cannot go! 

And even then, if storm betide, 
Upon its waves no boat can ride! 


Tanabata— 


When veiled in vapoury amethyst 
The autumn comes o’er Heaven’s Stream, 
Then, wandering through the fragrant mist, 
Of thee, Beloved One, I dream. 
Oh many, many, for thy sake, 
The nights wherein I long and wake! 
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Hikoboshi — 


When I behold the water-grass 
Of Heaven’s River bending low 
Beneath the Autumn winds that pass, 
Ah then I know, Ah then I know 
The longed-for time draws on apace, 
O Love, to meet thee face to face! 


Tanabata— 


The Autumn wind rose in the sky; 

And, hearing it, that very day 
For Heaven’s River shallows I 

With eager haste set forth straightway. 
O birds, tell Hikoboshi dear 

That I am waiting for him here! 


Htkoboshi— 


On the Celestial stream my boat 
Is launched and ready; yet, ah me, 

Across the waves I may not float 
Until the time the God’s decree! 

I pray you tell my Lotus Flower 
Impatiently I wait that hour! 


From that far age august wherein 

He reigned, God-of-Eight-Thousand-Spears, 
Only in secret has she been 

My Well-Beloved through the years ; 
But now, my constant longing known, 

Men learn at last she is mine own. 


While Tanabata slumbers on 
Beside the stream, winds, do not stir 
Her long, white sleeves! until the dawn, 
O storks, do not awaken her! 
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Let not your loud resounding cries 
From out the river shallows rise! 


So near she is, her long white sleeve 

And starry robe are plainly seen; 
Yet vainly still I wait and grieve, 

For Heaven’s river flows between! 
There is no way to reach her side 

Till night shall bear me o’er the tide! 


Tanabata — 
Though fine, small rain-drops hid from me 
The Heavenly Stream, yet here all day 
I waited for my Lord; till, see! 
My robe is drenched with mist and spray! 
Night falls; yet from the farther shore 
I hear no sound of any oar! 


Is it because so high and wide 
And swift the Heavenly waters flow, 
No boat can float upon the tide? 
Alas, alas, would I could know! 
The night advances, dark and drear, 
And Hikoboshi is not here! 


Though from my Love has come no word, 

A sudden tremor stirs me;— Hark! 
Was it a rower that I heard? 

The splash of oars borne through the dark? 
Ah, is it but some yearning dream? 

Or does my Lord come o’er the stream? 


Hikoboshi— 
Though dark and high the waters run, 
I must cross quickly, ere the night 
Grows late; for my Beloved One, 
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My Tanabata, starry bright, 
Awaits me on the farther shore; 
Swifter, Oh boatman, ply the oar! 


Tanabata— 
On Heaven’s River, sounding from 
The ferry, faintly I can hear 
The plash of waters ;— does he come? 
Does my long-dreamed-of Lord draw near? 
O heart of me, look! look! and tell 
Is that his boat on yonder swell? 


Borne on the wind now, loud and clear, 
The plash of oars is plainly heard; 
More musical the sound and dear 
To me than song of any bird; 
For in that boat, may it not be 
That Hikoboshi comes to me? 


O ferryman, speed, speed across! 

The Heavenly River quickly pass! 
The time thou takest is my loss, 

My loss. and my dear Love’s, alas! 
For my beloved Lord can come 

But once a year to this his home! 


Hikoboshi — 


While dreaming side by side tonight 
With my most fair Beloved One, 

Her own dear arms for my delight, 
Entwined with mine to rest upon, 

O let no sound disturb us! though 
The day should dawn, cock, do not crow! 


Tanabata — 


The longing love of one whole year 
Must end when night again shall pass; 
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Though Hikoboshi lingers near, 
Divided must we live, alas! 

And from tomorrow, as before, 
Still must I pine a twelve-month more! 


He comes at last! my Wished-for One! 
Whose boat upon the starry tide, 
I waited long by moon and sun; 
Now soon he will be by my side. 
Lonely I sorrowed all the year; 
But now the hour supreme draws near. 


From the first day I felt again 
The Autumn wind blow chillingly, 
I said unto myself, “Ah when 
Will my Beloved come to me? 
But now my Heart’s Desire at last 
Has come! O Time, speed not so fast! 


Hikoboshi— 


But once a year, Aye, even so, 

The seventh month, the seventh night, 
To meet the longed-for One! and lo, 

The day has dawned, O Heart’s-Delight! 
Nor told the rapture of our love! 

Still unexpressed the joy thereof! 


When we were parted,—well-a-day ! — 
So little had I seen my Love, 
And dimly as the moths that stray 
By night some lotus flower above! 
Now must I sorrow, as before, 
A whole year ere I see her more! 


Tanabata — 


Though for a myriad ages we 
Were hand in hand and face to face, 
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Our love exceeding could not be 
Exhausted of its least, sweet grace! 
Then why, ah why does Heaven decree 

To part us thus so cruelly? 


Hikoboshi— 
From ages of Celestial strife 
When earth and Heaven parted were, 
She has been my Beloved Wife, 
Yet I must live apart from her! 
Still, year by year, I wait and yearn 
Until the Autumn’s slow return. 


Though like the foam waves of the sea, 
Five hundred layers of white cloud 
Hide my Beloved one from me 
And all her starry dwelling shroud, 
Not less, each night, though fate divides, 
Ill, yearning, gaze where she abides. 


Aug. 
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VELASQUEZ 
By GEORGE B. ROSE 


Velasquez is the greatest of all realists. But 
his realism is entirely different from that of 
the Dutch. They love their homely scenes 
and their homely people, and paint them 
lovingly. Velasquez’s attitude is one of absolute 
detachment. No touch of his brush betrays 
admiration or affection. He looks at his subjeét 
with the clear, cold eye of a scientist watching 
an experiment, bent alone on ascertaining the 
truth. A realist has been defined as a man who, 
with a natural gift for science, has turned to 
art; and to no one is that definition so stridtly 
applicable as to Velasquez. 

He is one of the great masters of the brush. 
His figures live before us, standing firmly on 
their feet and surrounded by atmosphere. The 
illusion of reality is almost perfect, and it seems 
to have been attained with great economy of 
means. But the secret of his technique has 
defied the scrutiny of all succeeding artists. 
They see what he does, but how he does it is 
beyond their ken. When one of his court of 
flatterers said to Whistler, “There are only two 
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great painters, you and Velasquez,” the latter 
replied with his accustomed impudence, “Why 
drag in Velasquez?”’ But the faét is that 
Whistler, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Chase and all the 
other painters who seek to learn the secret of 
Velasquez’s power and to imitate his workman- 
ship are mere pigmies playing around the feet of 
a giant. Mr. Sargent and Mr. Chase would be 
the first to admit this. What Whistler really 
thought about anything was hard to discover 
beneath the mask of his persiflage. 

It is only at Madrid that one can fully realize 
the greatness of Velasquez. Yet I confess that 
when I first entered the Prado it was not he, 
but Goya, who struck me most among the 
Spaniards. This was due partly to the faét that 
I had seen many worthy Velasquezs in other 
galleries, so that I was prepared for him; while 
the brilliancy, the dash and the bright colors of 
Goya struck me with all the force of a surprise. 
But as I returned day after day the strength and 
sincerity of Velasquez’s work grew upon me 
while Goya’s seemed each day a little more 
artificial, a little less sincere, until when I left I 
realized that the one was a great master, the 


other an immensely clever prestidigitateur of the 
brush. 
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Yet despite Velasquez’s greatness, the array of 
pictures which he presents to us is perhaps 
the most unattractive in all the range of art. 
The men and women whom the Dutch artists 
paint are usually ugly, but their homely faces 
are made attractive by an expression ot honesty 
and kindness. We recognize that they are good 
people, who love their homes, their families and 
their country, people with whom one can live 
comfortably and on whom one can rely. In all 
Velasquez’s vast gallery there is hardly a face 
that one could love. He painted mostly the 
royal family, which was in the last stages of de- 
cadence and was about to become extinét 
through sheer degeneracy. And he painted 
them exactly as they were, without the slightest 
attempt to flatter—men with dull eyes, sodden, 
lifeless features, and flesh that is little better than 
putty. Even his children are not attractive, 
poor little things that have always been im- 
prisoned in the preposterous court dress of the 
period and have never known what it was to 
romp in the sunshine. And when he leaves the 
family of his rulers, it is to give us some hideous 
dwarf, or the hateful features of the Prime 
Minister, Olivares, or some truculent pirate like 
Admiral Pareja. 
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He seems to have had no love of beauty. 
Spain is a land of beautiful women, women with 
rounded and voluptuous forms, regular features 
and great, languishing eyes that must be the 
despair of all the houris in Mahomet’s paradise. 
Yet Velasquez gives us none of these. One 
would think that, weary of the ugliness of his 
royal masters, he would have painted in secret, 
for his own gratification, some of the lovely 
women of whom Madrid must have been full 
then, as it is to-day. But no. He painted a 
number of works that were not intended as por- 
traits; but the types are vulgar and common- 
place ; and it is evident that he has been content 
to reproduce without idealization the features of 
any hired model that came to hand. 

The Inquisition ruined not only Spain, but 
her art. It forbade all representations of the 
nude, and without the study of the nude, art 
languishes as surely as medicine without the 
study of anatomy. Even Raphael’s purest 
Madonnas were drawn from the nude, as is 
attested by many surviving sketches. This 
paralyzing effect of the prohibition of the nude 
is well shown in a recent powerful novel by 
Blasco Ibafiez, La Maja Desnuda, where the 
artist’s genius is crushed by the jealousy of his 
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wife, who has inherited the spirit of the Inqui- 
sition. And so, save in the case of Velasquez, 
Spanish art was never strongly vital. And how 
he won his vitality is in part revealed by the 
wonderful Vezus that hangs now in the National 
Gallery at London. It is only a nude woman 
lying with her back to the spe€tator and her 
face reflected in a mirror. It is not a perfe&t 
form nor a very handsome face; but how 
marvelously it is painted! how real it is! above 
all, how modern! It is hard to believe that it 
was not hung for the first time in last year’s Salon. 
But if it were hung there, it would make the 
other nudes look like daubs. How Velasquez 
managed to evade the all-seeing eyes of the Inqui- 
sition while he painted this, we do not know; 
but we are thankful that he did. 

A man ought not to be reproached for the 
defects of his qualities, and if Velasquez had 
been content to confine himself to his proper 
domain of the real, no one could have com- 
plained. But at times he undertakes to invade 
the realm of the ideal, and then his failure is 
complete. His Bacchus is a drunken boor, his 
Mars a coramonplace man with a helmet, his 
Forge of Vulcan a lot of village blacksmiths. 
His religious pictures, too, are without elevation. 
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Take, for example, the Christ Bound to a Column 
in the British National Gallery. The Christ is 
only a Spanish peasant who has been flogged ; 
the angel is only a common Spanish woman with 
wings. To this rule, however, there is one 
exception—his Christ on the Cross, truly a 
beautiful and a pitiful figure, worthy to hang 
beside Albert Direr’s wonderful little master- 
piece at Dresden. 

This incapacity for idealization, this want of 
sympathy with his figures, this strange aloofness, 
prevents Velasquez’s reaching the very highest 
possibilities of portraiture. He could not paint 
a portrait like Titian’s marvelous Charles V on 
Horseback at the Battle of Miihlberg, which 
hangs in the same gallery, where, despite the 
small stature and unpleasant features of the 
Emperor, there is a sense of truly epic grandeur 
and a realization of the greatness of the imperial 
power, such as could be evoked only by a 
supreme imagination; and imagination was 
denied to Velasquez by the fairy who heaped 
upon him so many other gifts. 
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man who reads this delightful book will desire to do so; 
and the end is the same. It gives a new value to life. 
Beautifully illustrated. New York: The Outing Publishing 
Co. 1908. 

GEORGE HENRY MILES.— Christine and Other Poems. 
These narrative poems reveal genuine epic imagination. 
A certain weakness of line is forgotten in the breadth of 
vision and the warm imagery. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1908. 


FREDERIC HARRISON.— WVational and Social Problems. 
A series of addresses in the writer’s earnest manner that 
have unity in a common theme and his condemnation of 
governments that play the game of politics in favor of the 
privileged classes, in utter disregard of higher patriotism 
and a noble love of mankind. The creed of an honest 
searcher after truth applied to political and economic 
problems. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING.—fussia’s Message. 
Profoundly, sympathetic but with insight and scholarly 
fairness, the author has written a book of absorbing 
interest which he rightly calls the first act in Russia’s 
drama of progressive social and political life, with a 
message, simple and direct to herself and the world. The 
value of the book is enhanced through its illustrations of 
Russian leaders and life. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1908. 


JoHN Macy.—Edgar Allan Poe. The inclusion of Poe 
in the Beacon Biographies indicates editorial breadth of 
vision. The Zzfe itself is treated in the spirit of un- 
prejudiced appreciation, with a straight-forward pre- 
senting of facts. The little volume contains a frontis- 
piece portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief 
bibliography. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1907. 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent intredu@ion. . . . A 
charming book.— DR, HENRY VAN Dykg, Princeton University. 


MILTON’S ODE ON THE MORNING 
CrCHRIst as NAT Vit y 


* * 
* 


HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introduétion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The archite€tonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $1 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 


of this little volume. 


THE UjNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


American Familiar Verse 
VERS DE SOCIETE 


Edited, with an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. (Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 ner. 

. . . The selections here made are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. Several of them will be new even to the most omnivorous de- 


yourers of fiction. The special introductions to the stories are both 
biographical and critical —The Outlook. 


New Collected Rhymes 


By ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yo. $1.25 met. 


eG: There is plenty of art in his new collection of poems, but if 
it leaves an uncommonly pleasant impression it is because there is in 
it, likewise, plenty of genuine thought and feeling.—New York Tribune. 


Adventures Among Books 


By ANDREW LANG. With Photogravure Portrait after Sir 
W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. Crown 8vo. $1.60 wet. By 
mail, $1.70. 

Here we have Mr. Lang at his best. . . . The recollections, per- 
haps, are the best things in the book —of Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, all sympathetic, delicate, and perceptive 
in criticism, reticent to the point of shyness. But the lighter literary 
essays have that elusive humour of which we have spoken, even in a 
greater degree than the recollections, and in the * The Boy’’ Mr. Lang 
is almost rollicking —for Mr. Lang.—Morning Post, London. 


The Earthly Paradise 


By WiILLiAM Morris. With a new Photogravure Portrait 
and an Introduction by J. W. Mackait. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00. 


** This entirely new edition ts printed in large type on light wove paper, 
the binding being uniform with Mr. Mackail’s ‘‘Life of Morrts.”’ 


Songs of Childhood 


By WALTER RAMAL. With a Frontispiece, “Under the 


Dock Leaves,” trom a drawing by RicHARD Doy Le. 
16mo. $1.20 mez. 


LONG MOAN Sy iG RiaaNges GO: 
93 Fifth Avenue New York City 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


—S>~_——’ 


Turse verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come from The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


The 
University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


“s) 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, on a plateau of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sewanee has a national reputation as a health 
resort. The Departments of the University are: 


Academic, Theological, 
Medical, Pharmaceutical, 
Law, and Engineering. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares 

boys for this and other Universities and for 
business. 
WAfter the Lent Term (March I9 to June 25) 
of the present year (1908), the scholastic year, 
in all departments except the Medical, opens 
in September and closes in June (a change 
from a winter to a summer vacation), and is 
divided into two terms, Advent and Easter. 
The Medical Department opens in April and 
continues to October, as heretofore. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wicerns, M.A., LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor. 


¢ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “* The Pathfinder.” 


Newromt 

Potterp . Y 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
. : CHARLESTON 
~y Bee Be) oa 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


(3s be thanked for books. They 


are the voices of the distant and 

dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books are 
the true levelers. They give to all who 
will faithfully use them the society, 
the spiritual presence of the best and 
greatest of our race. No matter how 
poor I am, though the prosperous of 
my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling, if the sacred writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my roof, 
if Milton will cross my threshold to 
sing to me of Paradise, and Shakes- 
peare to open to me the world of 
imagination and the workings of the 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not 
pine for want of intellectual companion- 
ship, and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is 
called the best society in the place 
where I live. 


WitiiaM Evtery CHANNING (1780-1842). 


